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JUBILEE IS THERE TO BRING BACK THE STORY 





. . . Yes, JUBILEE is there when it happens. Its pho- 
tographers, writers and artists range the world to bring 
back the exciting, informative, up-to-date stories that 
are taking place today—to show you the Church in 
action and prayer. JUBILEE ranges across continents, 
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spans ages to reveal the Church in all her glory, her 
hard work, her joys and sorrows. In coming issues 
you'll see more picture-and-text features on the people 
who help the Church stand as a vital creative force in 
the world, the people—laymen, priests, brothers and 
sisters—who are bringing a touch of sanctity, a touch 
of humanity to a world grown cold with hatred and 
despair, who perform the heroic works that carry the 
breath of the Holy Ghost to the remotest corners of 
the globe. 


FREE Because we know that many subscribers are vic- 
tims of inertia in the summer, we’re making a special 
offer that’s good until Labor Day. We’re giving a free 
copy of Thomas Merton’s famous book The Ascent to 
Truth (list price $3.50) to everyone who takes JUBILEE 
at our summer rate of 15 months for $5. Subscribe now 
while copies of this valuable book are still available. 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ The brother, a quiet, unassuming individual, passes 
his life in a humble search for sanctity and a generous 
devotion to others. His special type of approach to 
Catholicism and to the world, plus the fact that all too 
many Catholics know almost nothing of his vocation, has 
led JUBILEE’s editors to devote ten pages of this issue to a 
photographic study of the brother which seeks to explain 
something of his place in the Church. 

The brother has played a dynamic role in the Christian 
world. Christian monasticism in both the East and the 
West has been built upon his efforts; it was the lay 
brother who claimed land from the vast forests of Europe 
and Asia Minor, who 
erected the great 
monasteries upon it 
and spent long hours 
of prayer within their 
walls, who developed 
new methods of till- 
ing the soil, and who 
quietly carried on his 
shoulders the growth 
of Christian civiliza- 
tion, for which other 
people took more credit. When the religious life needed 
revitalization, it came through the dynamic activities of 
the Franciscans, and it was primarily the lay brother 
who carried this new form of Christian life throughout 
the world. In the 17th century the lay-brother followers 
of Saint John Baptist de LaSalle led another revolution, 
reforming Christian education by their new approach to 
the student, especially to those who are the children of 
the poor. And in our own century the brother, in the 
persons of the Little Brothers of Jesus, the magnificent 
group founded upon the rule of Charles de Foucauld, 
are revolutionizing the Church’s whole apostolate to the 
proletariat of Asia, Africa and South America. 

@ Bishop Léon Joseph Suenens, whose vigorous mani- 
festo to Catholics to evangelize the world or perish be- 
fore the forces of irreligion leads off the editorial section 
of this issue of JUBILEE, is auxiliary bishop of Malines, 
Belgium, the Church’s largest diocese; he is one of the 
world’s most outspoken and perceptive Christian speakers. 

His essay has just been published by the Newman 
Press in The Gospel to Every Creature, a book which 
stands in the great tradition of spiritual writings by con- 
temporary French-speaking prelates like Suhard and 
Saliége. The scene that Bishop Suenens draws’ (as Arch- 
bishop John Baptist Montini says in his preface) is a 
spectacular one: the problem to be decided is whether 
civilization, subjected to a mighty trial, is to be Chris- 
tian or merely human. With whole nations being lost to 
Christianity, Bishop Suenens points out that no man can 
desert the battle; our children will bear witness to the 
results of our efforts. 





SAINT JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 


@ JUBILEE’s readers (to continue a section of this page 
begun last month) are a diffuse group. Our very first 
subscriber was a Washington correspondent for a group 
of Southwest newspapers, the second a Presbyterian who 
wanted to see basic Christian principles promulgated, the 
third a woman who worked on the packing line of a farm 
factory in the Far West and thought the magazine would 
be good for her children. After that we counted among 
our subscribers businessmen, teachers, mechanics, 
bishops, priests, brothers, sisters, diplomats, sailors and 
representatives of just about every calling in this country. 

Last year, in an attempt to determine the profile of the 
JUBILEE reader, we sent out a questionnaire to people 
selected at random from our subscription list. We wanted 
to find out if there is any such person as a typical 
JUBILEE reader. 

Though statistics tell little about personality, height, 
weight or opinions, they are always interesting. A few 
facts and figures about JUBILEE readers will help locate 
him in the American social structure. About two-thirds 
are married, about one-sixth are single, and the remain- 
der are religious. The married people have an average 
of four children per family. About 92% live in cities or 
suburbs, the rest in rural areas. 

Some 52% have been through college; 37% have at 
least a high school diploma. 

The greatest bulk of readers (55%) is in the 26-to-45 
age group. 

A very high number of lay subscribers (91%) own 
their own homes; the same percentage own one automo- 
bile, and another 4.3% own at least two. 

The occupational breakdown of the laity is largely pro- 
fessional (60%). Leading the list are physicians (5.3%), 
with teachers, writers, artists, engineers, lawyers, etc. 
following; 8.6% of the others own their own businesses, 
while 9.3% are executives on various levels in other 
companies. Income runs far above the national average: 
39.5% earn $5,000 to $10,000; 13.8% earn $10,000 to 
$15,000; 7% earn $15,000 to $20,000; 4.3% earn over 
$20,000; the remainder (including religious) under 
$5,000. 

What do they read? On the national level Time (63%), 
Life (59%), Reader’s Digest (54%); other magazines 
are Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, U.S. News and 
World Report, Look and Holiday. Catholic magazines 
start with the Catholic Digest (35%), and include on a 
smaller scale The Sign, America and Commonweal. Book 
clubs are popular—over a quarter of our readers are 
members of them. 

What this adds up to is an urban, well-educated, active, 
philoprogenitive individual who earns enough to support 
his family and own a home and a car, who has an inter- 
est in world affairs and in his own Church, who reads 
more than the average person. Next month, we'll try 
to tell something about his likes and dislikes. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1957 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 











REPORT 
FROM 
FRANCE 


Probably the most fascinating enigma 
of modern European history is the riddle of 
the Russian emigration in Paris, a city 
within a city, the citizens of which are 
often highly cultivated men and women who 
represent a remnant of the elite that once 
ruled the Russian Empire. It is almost forty 
years since the October Revolution silenced 
them as a class, but many were fortunate 
enough to escape the retribution of the 
Bolsheviks. For a while, Prague was a cen- 
ter of their exile, and Florence, Rome, 
Nice, Vevey, Lausanne and Geneva all have 
Russian churches to testify that for many 
years now there have been Russians living 
abroad. But, above all, Paris was always the 
special spiritual and intellectual goal of 
their migrations. 

Some of them settled in Ste-Genevieve- 
les-Bois, an unpretentious, almost prim 
little town not unlike others that nestle 
in the countryside around Paris. On its out- 
skirts is an old mansion, greyed and peeling 
from the assaults of time. Once the country 
house of a wealthy Parisian noble and later 
a charity hospital, it is now an old peo- 
ple's home. Here the old generation of emi- 
gres lives on—men and women who once per- 
haps 6wned several houses more lavish than 
this one, now lucky enough to share a single 
room with a countryman. 

Not far from the hopital is a small 
corner of old Russia—the Orthodox ceme- 
tery—one of the few spots which will always 
remain a witness to the Empire of the Tsars. 
As you walk along a pebble-dusted lane lined 
with poplars, you suddenly come upon a 
great wooden gate with the familiar three- 
barred cross carved deeply into its sur- 
face. Above the doors hangs an ikon of the 
Savior. Passing through the gate, you find 
yourself back in the Russia of the nineties, 
sedate, sad and overpowering. The bell- 
tower, the lovely little white-washed 
church with its blue cupola, the tea house, 
the very ground itself harbor phantoms of a 
past never to be regained. You sit sipping 


tea and eating pirozhki under a picure of 
the late Tsar Nicholas II and his Empress, 
Alexandra Feodorovna. Afterwards, you vis- 
it the graves. Russian graves are gayer and 
more faery-like than those of Western Euro- 
peans: most of the markers are of wood or of 
varicolored cement ; if you are lucky enough 
to be there in the spring or early summer you 
will be overwhelmed by the beauty of the 
myriad flowers that grow there—roses of 
every hue and fragrance, crocuses, hya- 
cinths, columbine, wistaria. And there 
among the roses and the crosses lie the 
great names that once shaped the policies 
of half of Europe: Shcherbatovs and Trubet- 
Skoys, Uspenskys and Yusupovs, the Grand- 
Duke Gabriel Romanov—names which once 
caused admiration and respect, but which 
are now unknown. Yet this cemetery with its 
strange combination of gayety and melan- 
choly is a real symbol of the wonderful and 
tragic people who inhabited this capital- 
in-exile. But its great intellectual lights 
are dead, and with them is slowly dying the 
flame that once burned so fiercely in the 
emigres' hearts: the longing one day to re- 
build the Russia they knew. 

That Russia has ceased to exist, of 
course. The Soviet Union—it no longer of- 
ficially claims for itself the name Russia 
—is a nation apart, a new country on the 
face of the earth, vastly different fromthe 
land of Turgenyev, Chekhov or Tolstoy that 
the emigres knew; they are more at home with 
their illusions of faded grandeur amid the 
genteel poverty of Paris. Even to think of 
recreating the Russia of yesterday is anos- 
talgic and fantastic dream, yet the most 
lovable thing about the old emigres is that 
they are dreamers. ‘ 

To some extent their dream lives on. 
Politically there are among them the ultra- 
conservatives who look nostalgically back- 
ward to the questionable glories of tsarism 
at its height ; the constitutional monarch- 
ists; the advocates of a federal republic, 
and the moderate Socialists who still look 
in part to Alexander Kerensky for leader- 
ship. And against all of these is the frank 
and very real disillusionment of the recent 
ex-Soviet DPs. Like the French, the Rus- 
Sians are individualists, and rarely if 
ever is it possible to get these disparate 
groups to agree substantially on any major 
issue. Nicolas Berdyaev when he was living 
in Paris became so disgruntled with the 
constant bickerings of his fellow emigres 
that he dissociated himself completely from 
them; before he died he had almost become 
convinced that the Bolshevist regime would 
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evolve peaceably into the ideal democracy, 
and he even contemplated a return to his 
homeland and a reconciliation with the So- 
yiet government. 

Such were and still are the undercur- 
rents that flow through emigre society. 
The Orthodox Church in Paris is split into 
several factions, too, corresponding to 
some extent with the political convictions 
of the various groups of emigres. Such con- 
fusion is perhaps the main reason why the 
emigres do not have a better voice in the 
West, and why the children are becoming more 
and more disillusioned with the ideas of 
their fathers. 

And yet, stimulated by the Orthodox 
Theological Institute of St. Sergius, which 
has produced some good theologians, there 
are groups which help keep alive among the 
young an interest in the Russian tradition. 
Occasionally the old Russian classical 
plays (and, rarely, a new piece by a young 
playwright) are staged, with actors of the 
highest calibre. And there are several 
schools for the sons of the emigration; one 
notable example is the Internat St. Georges 
at Meudon, run by the Jesuits. This school 
has an excellent boys' choir which has given 
concerts of Russian music all over western 
Europe. Over forty Orthodox churches and 
chapels have been set up in and around Paris, 
and they are often more crowded than the 
neighboring Roman Catholic churches. 

The Russian youth groups, in cooper- 
ation with the YMCA and the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, have a widening influence 
and they have succeeded to some extent at 
least in keeping religion alive in the minds 
of the young people. It is not uncommon to 
visit a home where groups of young men and 
women meet regularly with a priest to 
discuss and study the Bible. One particu- 
larly noteworthy example of religious and 
intellectual activity is the group known as 
CIMADE (Comite Intermouvements Aupres des 
Evacues), which was started by a Russian 
professor to help students, particularly 
those from Communist-dominated countries, 
to continue their studies and prepare them- 
Selves for leadership when and if their 
homelands are liberated. CIMADE has its 
foyer at Sevres near Meudon, where a quite 
Unique “oecumenical" oratory has been set 
up. Services are led by the students them- 
Selves, but no attempt is made at simu- 
lating an official liturgical ceremony: 
the concept of strictly private prayer is 
preserved. The evening service is a modifi- 
cation and translation into French of the 
Orthodox Vespers; to hear it sung by the 














students, Catholics, Protestants and 
Orthodox alike, is very impressive. No at- 
tempt is made at proselytism, and all the 
students are encouraged to understand fully 
the positions of their own communions, so 
that both individualism and indifferentism 
are avoided. The organization has the 
blessing of Cardinal Feltin, as well as of 
the Orthodox and Protestant authorities. 

But among the young people particular- 
ly, time is catching up with the Russian 
idea. The emigres' sons and daughters often 
consider themselves more French than Rus- 
sian. Many have become French citizens, 
maintaining only a sentimental attachment 
to their heritage. Their religious climate 
is in the process of evolution also. There 
is a general tendency away from strict Or- 
thodoxy, and many young men and women look 
to contemporary forms of Protestantism 
as being more authentic manifestations of 
Christianity than either Orthodoxy or Cath- 
olicism. 

Contact between the emigres and the 
Catholic Church is fairly frequent and re- 
lations are good, although individual rec- 
onciliations with Rome are quite unusual. 
Progress toward a corporate union of the 
Russian Church with the Roman Catholic 
Church is still very far from its fulfill- 
ment. There is one Russian Catholic chapel 
in Paris served by a Russian priest, and 
there is an excellent center of Russian 
studies under the direction of the Domini- 
can Father Christopher Dumont at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine near the fashionable 16th arron- 
dissement. Yet no real meeting of minds has 
been achieved. Another interesting reli- 
gious phenomenon is the new Western Ortho- 
dox Church which has been sponsored to a 
great extent in recent years by the Patri- 
arch of Moscow. Its liturgy, as yet experi- 
mental, is a modification or "restoration" 
of the Roman Mass, sung either in French or 
Latin. It is hoped that it will help keep 


some of the young within the Ortiodox fold. 


The movement has one community of Benedic- 
tine monks in Paris and their influence is 
growing. 

On the whole, however, no matter how 
much one would wish otherwise, the picture 
presented by the Russian emigration in 
Paris is a faded print. Time has taken a 
heavy toll. One is immediately attracted 
by the Russian character, the ingenuous 
warmth of personality, the wholehearted 
sincerity; but one is greatly saddened by 
the inability of the emigres to agree among 
themselves and by their pathetic clinging 
to a dead past.—Carl Quinn 














LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


WAR AND PEACE 
I should like to congratulate you on the 
excellent and realistic discussion of the 
problem of war and peace [April, 1957]. 
This is of special interest to us as we have 
been trying for some years in Pax Bulletin 
to focus the attention of Catholics on the 
grave moral issues involved. During the 
past year alone we have published contri- 
butions on the subject by (among others) 
Father Franziskus Stratmann, O.P., Father 
Conrad Pepler, O.P., Father J. F. T. Prince, 
E. I. Watkin and Dr. Cecil Gill, as well 
as reviewing books by Catholics in various 
countries. 

Cartes S. THOMPSON 

Editor, Pax Bulletin 

Redhill, Surrey, England 


. . . Under your report from Australia 
{April, 1957] there is a serious interna- 
tional scandal and the principles raised in 
your discussion of war and peace have to 
be courageously applied to the Australian 
situation. 

According to your reporter the problem 
for the Australian is a very simple one 
indeed! “Should an aggressive Asian 
power thrust southward again . . . natural 
increase could not be counted upon to 
give us the necessary quick growth of 
population we needed to ensure our con- 
tinued independent existence.” So it is 
for self-defense that immigrants are ac- 
cepted for “added military potential.” 

On the other side, “being relatively free 
of race prejudices . . . Australians, a 
kindly people (witness our recent recep- 
tion of thousands of desperate Hungari- 
ans), cheerfully opened their doors to the 
refugees . . . the unemployed and landless 
of Italy and Holland.” It is, therefore, 
going to be easy for them to apply the 
Pope’s directives you published on page 
21. [These directives apply] just north of 
Australia: “Bread, bread in the literal 
sense of the word, is needed by entire 
populations, who because of its lack are 
becoming weak, worn out, enervated .. . 
and dangerously aroused by the dull goad 
of hopeless rancor and deep-seated social 
rebellion.” “So, instead of sending food- 
stuffs, at enormous expense . . . why not 
facilitate the emigration and immigration 
of families, directing them to countries 
where they will find more readily the food 
they need?” 

When the kindly people of Australia, 
relatively free of race prejudices, will open 
their’ doors. to the refugees from Japan 
they will indeed listen to the Pope and 
build “good relations with Asia.” They 
will indeed be able to “point to the in- 
creased market for local goods, the labor 
of immigrants on vital public works . . . 
added military potential.” They will have 
more soldiers to defend them and what is 
even better, they will not have soldiers 
to fight against them. 

Rev. Jean J. Jammes 
Institut Catholique 
Paris, France 


. . - In viewing the advertisements of the 
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of initiating a custom where all American 
homes would be urged to buy an Ikon 
with the express purpose of displaying it 
in the Russian manner in their homes. 
These Ikons would be bought “for Russian 
families” and displayed in our homes un- 
til the end of the Soviet. At that time, 
and God grant it will be soon, an agency 
could be established where Russian fami- 
lies could write requesting the name of 
an American family which had been dis- 
playing one and this American family in 
turn could send it to them. Thus between 
the Russian family and the American 
family a tremendous bond of friendship 
could be established once Russia is free. 
Meanwhile and most important, the prac- 
tice could be publicized in every media 
and the very fact that America knows the 
meaning of the Ikon and is daily praying 
before the Ikon for Russia and the en- 
slaved could do incalculable good in dis- 
crediting the lies of the Soviet as regards 
religious freedom . . 

Tuomas H. Coss 

Cleveland, Ohio 


MUSIC IN CHURCH 


I most heartily agree with the organist’s 
wife, writing in your May issue. In my own 
church the situation is equally appalling. 
The ironic part is that many churches have 
gone to the trouble of installing magnifi- 
cent organs. If they aren’t willing to pay 
for the proper, artful exploitation of the 
organ, why do they bother? 

The music itself, sorry to say, is in most 
cases quite dreadful. Many hymns are no 
better than juke-box music (e.g., Our Lady 
of Fatima) and this onrush of sentimental 
tripe has obscured the older, more dignified 
hymns. How long can this go on? 


Tuomas ApriAN MISKALL 
Jersey City, N. J. 


. . - Speaking not only from the standpoint 
of a musician, but on behalf of music it- 
self, I wish that JUBILEE would take up the 
cause for good music in church. The major- 
ity of the laity have not been educated to 
know that. most of the stuff presented in 
most of the churches is trash—pure and 
unadulterated. To illustrate this point, and 
please forgive me, I use an incident from 
my own experience. In 1953 I was in Japan 
with my father, who was a member of 
the Armed Forces. Besides attending high 
school, I was working as the organist and 
choirmaster in the post chapel. (For a pit- 
tance!) One Sunday morning, between an 
enervating rendition of “Mother Dear, O 
Pray for Me” and an ineffectual “Panis. . . .”, 
I played a solid Chorale-Prelude a la 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Well, really! The 
congregation was beside itself. Since I am 
only spurred on by such reactions, it didn’t 
take long for the congregation to come to 
terms with me, and “Mother Dear....” was 
out—for good! 

It is all too true that good musicians 
are being driven away from the service of 
the Church. It will be true as long as pas- 
tors continue to pay on the something-for- 
nothing scale; as long as churches insist 
upon installing the cheapest organ avail- 


able, and therefore usually the worst one; 
as long as congregations sit complacently 
in the pews, mechanically reciting Aves, 
As long as these conditions continue to 
exist, we can expect nothing but the 
“Mother Dears. . . .” and the stein-swinging 
and ‘kerchief-wringing companion pieces, 
By way of solution, I must conclude with 
the following remarks: The root of the 
problem, it seems to me, lies in the lack 
of education re things musical in both the 
laity and the clergy. It is obvious that no 
effort is made in our seminaries to familiar. 
ize the future clergy with what good music 
is and what it takes to have it. And it is 
obvious that very little effort, if any, is be- 
ing made in our Catholic grammar schools, 
to familiarize the future laity with what 
good music is. And very little effort is 
being expended in the business of interest- 
ing young people in studying music in or- 
der to swell the now-thin ranks of church 
musicians. Need I say more? 
THomas Orr 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


ROPS ALIVE 

I note in your review of Cathedral and 
Crusade, by Henri Daniel-Rops, that M. 
Daniel-Rops is called “a prolific French 
writer who died recently.” 

As the American publisher of the monu- 
mental Catholic encyclopedia in 150 vol- 
umes, now being edited by M. Daniel-Rops, 
I lunched with him in Paris only three 
months ago and have been in correspon- 
dence with him since. I think that you 
will find, as Mark Twain once said, that 
the reports of his death are greatly ex- 
aggerated. As of this writing, we under- 
stand that M. Daniel-Rops is, fortunately, 
quite alive and quite healthy. 

K. S. Ginicer 

Vice President and 
General Manager 
Hawthorne Books 
New York, N. Y. 


SAINT THERESE 
June was a darn good issue: St. Thérése, 
Dostoievsky, Women in the World, the 
Child, Puerto Rico. One suggestion for 
guys like me who need things made clear: 
why not say that St. Thérése is the girl 
on the left, if that is the case, which I 
suspect? 
Joserpn B. Hurtiincer 
Washington, D. C. 
@ Reader Huttlinger is correct. The 
sister on the left is Saint Thérése.——Ep. 


A CORRECTION 
JUBILEE’s editors erred in the caption 
accompanying the picture of Louise L. 
Hoguet (WOMEN IN THE WORLD, June, 
1957) in stating that she was instru 
mental in starting Lincoln Hall, an in- 
stitution run by the Christian Brothers 
for the rehabilitation of delinquent 
boys. Actually Lincoln Hall was found- 
ed in 1863; Mrs. Hoguet started the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1944 in order to 
enlist the interest of women in this 
great work, of which her husband has 
been president for the past 25 years. 
—Ep. 
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SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
























What greater peril is there for the world than not to receive Christ?—sAINT HILARY 


THE APOCALYPTIC 







The time has come, says Bishop 


to leave familiar surroundings tc 


I, THE Lord’s Prayer, we say daily to God: “Thy 
Kingdom come.” The world exists for that end 
alone. Hence one question is all-important in the 
history of mankind: what stage has been reached 
by this reign of God here below? How is it with 
the evangelization of the world, confided by Christ 
to His Church for all time? We cannot ignore that 
crucial question. 

The reply may be expressed in a few figures. 

Twenty centuries after the coming of Christ, the 
earth is peopled by 2.5 billion human beings; of 
these, 472 million are Catholics, that is, roughly, 
20 per cent. The non-Catholics amount to nearly 
two billion. 

That figure, as we know, haunted the nights 
of His Holiness Pius XI. 

So much for the present day. 

With regard to the future, we must take one 
fact into account: Catholic births amount to 5.4 
million annually, while the non-Catholic world in- 
creases by 22.3 million during the same period, 
which means that, for one Catholic born, four non- 
Catholics are added to the population of the earth. 
To complete the calculation it should be noted that 
the population of the earth has increased fourfold 
in the-last three centuries, and is increasing con- 
tinually. Such is the rate of progress for the future. 

But perhaps the Catholic “bloc” is rich in vi- 
tality and the power of expansion? 

Let us consider the Catholic total again—472 
million—and examine it lucidly and with courage. 

This figure includes countries which are nomi- 
nally Catholic: Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, Portu- 





gal, Latin America. The religious situation of these 
countries may be painted on a Rembrandtesque 
canvas, with contrasting light and shade. We do 
not contest the luminous aspects of the picture, 
rich in hope, especially among the élite: we merely 
say that there are dark shadows too. Some recent 
studies on the practice of religion in those coun- 
tries invite reflection. Even without considering the 
result of these inquiries, anyone may have visual 
proof of the progress of materialism, of laicism, 
of religious indifference, of the relaxation of the 
moral code. _ 

These facts all force us to the conclusion that an 
immense apostolic effort is urgently necessary if 
we are willing to obey the order of Christ and an- 
nounce the Gospel to every creature. For it is in- 
deed an order and it must be obeyed; therefore it 
can be obeyed, for God does not command us to 
do the impossible. It goes without saying that this 
order of the Master’s does not interfere with the 
liberty of those who accept or refuse the Message. 
God’s command is “‘to go,” “to preach the Gospel,” 
“to teach all nations,” “to knock at the door.” He 
does not state precisely how often, or to what ex- 
tent, men will receive the Message. 

If, after twenty centuries of Christianity, the 
situation is what it is today, the fault is not God’s. 
We have not given our measure, “good measure 
and pressed down,” of human collaboration with 
His indefectible and faithful grace. The figures 
cited ‘above show that Christians have not under- 
stood the need and the extent of their duty to be 
active apostles. They have not realized that it is 
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evangelize the alien world 


their part, with God’s grace, to set the world on fire. 

An inquiry recently made to discover the degree 
of apostolic zeal among Catholics revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: 72 per cent of those questioned ad- 
mitted that they had never tried to bring a convert 
into the Church; only 28 per cent said they had 
tried and—curious to relate—with success in 17 
per cent of the cases. This throws a striking light, 
both on a state of widespread inertia, and on the 
possibility of success at the first serious effort. The 
sin, of omission on the part of a clear majority of 
Catholics calls for an examination of our con- 
science, an examination all the more strict that 
such a want of apostolic dynamism is not found 
elsewhere. To judge ourselves adequately, there is 
nothing so useful as the play of contrast. Let us 
consider for a moment how things are outside the 
Church’s frontiers. 


The success of the 
Communist missions 


A GIGANTIC STRUGGLE is in progress between the 
Church and irreligion or anti-religion, dissemi- 
nated chiefly by Communism—between the Church, 
universal by divine right, and atheistic Commu- 
nism, which exercises control over 800 million 
men, a third of the human race, and, among these, 
nearly 70 million Catholics. How does the enemy 
wage this war? How does he train his fighting men? 
How is this “Islam of the twentieth century” spread 
through the world? It is true that the methods of 
the Christian apostolate cannot be compared, as 


by *LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS 


AUXILIARY BISHOP OF MALINES 


though the two were on one plane, with the tech- 
nique of conquest employed by Communists, which 
knows’ no law but utilitarianism. In any case, the 
mystery of the contest between liberty and grace 
makes it impossible to conceive of the apostolate 
as a profane technique; there is a world of differ- 
ence between the supernatural Christian apostolate, 
vivified by the grace of Redemption, and the con- 
quering force of the militant Marxist. But the com- 
parison is possible under some human aspects. For 
grace, as we know, does not destroy nature; it calls 
for man’s collaboration, for effort and courage and 
ingenuity and initiative, in the psychological sense. 
That we depend on the promises of Almighty God 
gives us no right to fold our arms and offer only 
mediocre and routine service. From this point of 
view we can and should compare forces and meth- 
ods of action. 

It is easy to draw up a list of the evil ways of 
Communism, to denounce its fundamental inhu- 
manity, its contempt for genuine liberty, its con- 
centration camps, its systems and its tortures. All 
that is only too true and must be said. But there is 
a more urgent duty to perform: that of penetrating 
the reason for its influence and the key to its suc- 
cess. Communism arouses in millions of its fol- 
lowers a faith, a fanaticism, which are not merely 
factitious. Doubtless—and to forget this would be 
to distort the comparison—the success of Commu- 
nism is due in great measure to the material desti- 
tution of the masses, which is still so heartrending, 
particularly in the under-developed countries, 
where the population exists in sub-human condi- 









tions. Hunger, which racks nearly 60 per cent of 
the world’s inhabitants, is in itself a cause of social 
upheaval. Communism has behind it too the drive 
of totalitarian governments and unscrupulous 
propaganda: these are trump cards which no 
Christian can use. Nevertheless we must recognize 
that it undoubtedly relies on constructive factors as 
well. Communism has a quality of asceticism, a 
mystical teaching, a spirit of complete sacrifice for 
the cause, which His Holiness Pius XII emphasized 
in his message for Christmas, 1954, and which in part 
explains its attraction. There is in Communism an 
immense power of persuasion and indoctrination, 
whose effectiveness it would be dangerous to be- 
little and whose secret we ought to penetrate. See 
at close quarters what is happening in China: all 
the expelled missionaries tell us that the Commu- 
nists aim at getting hold of each individual soul 
and converting it to a new vision of the world. To 
prepare for this Marxist vision children receive 
detailed instruction and training. They begin at the 
age of six with a daily lesson in politics. Older 
children are prepared for the “apostolate” by 
study and progressive training in an active assimi- 
lation of the new ideas. 

The adults too go through a sort of Communistic 
catechumenate. As soon as they have been trained, 
these new converts set off in pairs for the most 
distant villages in order to pass on tbe faith they 
have received. At the end of two or three weeks, 
they have to report on their mission, after which 
they are assigned new tasks. They have even been 
told that they must hate their father and mother, 
if the cause may ‘be served thereby, and that a 
man’s life is of no account when the happiness of 
humanity is in question. Innumerable messengers 
are sent to disseminate Communism, step by step, 
by mixing with the crowd in the streets, the mar- 
kets, the trains, on the roadside, in the cafés. They 
are trained to indoctrinate others and are always 
on duty, with the one aim of transforming the 


mentality that surrounds them, of fashioning new 
men of the new type. This veritable “brain wash- 
ing,” carried on continuously and in measured 
doses, is in the hands of agents who utilize every 
means of influence to bring the “message of free- 
dom” to even the most illiterate; all things—the 
press, the screen, the radio—every device is made 
use of for this conquest of minds and hearts. Not- 
withstanding the complete indifference to moral 
considerations in the methods adopted, the result of 
this tremendous activity is not to be denied: opin- 
ions which were imposed by force in the beginning 
end by spreading, and by being accepted as un- 
questionable facts. The leaders methodically 
trained with the sole aim of mobilizing the masses 
in the service of the community have succeeded 
only too well. No one can deny the persuasive 
dynamism of the Communist “apostolate.” 


The dynamic apostolate 
of non-Catholics 


ONE MIGHT also study the “apostolic” methods 
of organizations like the Moral Rearmament groyp 
[MRA]. The dynamic force exerted, the personal 
abnegation which is at the base of this vast enter- 
prise aimed at “transforming the world,” the re- 
gard for others and the anxiety manifested by its 
adepts to influence them directly are in themselves 
forces of positive value, despite the reserve with 
which their doctrinal message must be viewed. In 
a still more general way, an inquiry into the in- 
numerable religious sects such as the Seventh Day 
Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Friends of 
Man, the Pentecostals, the Mormons, etc., which 
multiply before our eyes, reveals an astonishingly 
alert “apostolic” sense. Jehovah’s Witnesses, for 
example, are divided into three sections, according 
to the extent of their apostolate: the Servants, who 
undertake apostolic work as far as their circum- 
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stances allow, the Pioneers, who are required ex 
professo to devote a considerable time to it, and 
finally, the Special Pioneers, who are practically 
full-time workers. They are operating today in 125 
countries; there are half a million Pioneers. We 
cannot enter into detail for each sect, but suffice 
it to say that the inquiry alluded to above, con- 
cerning the practice of apostolic activity, which 
revealed a grave neglect on the part of Catholics, 
showed that, on the Protestant side, 59 per cent 
stated that they had tried to make converts, with 
an average success of 43 per cent. We may believe 
that these figures are accurate, judging by the suc- 
cess of the sects we see at work. The contrast is 
significant. 


Two kinds of defeatism 


ALL THIS ZEAL displayed outside the Church or on 
its borders appeals for very shame to the apostolic 
spirit of the faithful of the One Church. The world 
is hungry for God and is dying for want of know- 
ing its Savior. 

The sight of the dechristianization or of the non- 
conversion of the world may result in two attitudes, 
both equally defeatist. One may simply do as the 
majority are tempted to do and practice the policy 
of the ostrich: close one’s eyes, absorb oneself in 
a narrow personal sphere—the parish or a special 
spiritual work, allow oneself to be hypnotized by 
a few consoling statistics, and, on the pretext that 
its fate does not concern us, leave the multitude 
that surrounds us everywhere to drift aimlessly. 
That is defeatism by omission or unconscious blind- 
ness, by apathetic narrow-mindedness. 

One may also—and this is another form of de- 
featism, inspired by a more generous and therefore 
less widespread spirit, but vitiated by a naturalistic 
viewpoint—go towards the multitude with hands 
outstretched, but not bearing the Gospel, because 
one wishes to offer them first the immediate temporal 
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solution of the problems that beset their lives. Such 
is the attitude of those who say that we must attempt 
the conversion of the world, not from above, but 
from below, by accepting the “dialectic of history,” 
and engaging in a purely human activity, on the 
chance of being able to turn it someday towards 
God. But, in contradiction to’ the naturalistic sur- 
render, the salvation of the world is a supernatural 
work of grace, one that goes to the very heart of 
man and of civilization. 

In opposition to the timid and conservative type 
of defeatism, it must be reiterated that the salva- 
tion of the world is in our hands, that the duty of 
a direct religious apostolate carried to the very 
heart of the masses is more than ever a burning 
question of the day, and that we must dare to un- 
dertake and organize it, even at the risk of destroy- 
ing the peace of so-called practicing Catholics, if 
they are to escape the famous words of reproach 
addressed by Cardinal Pie to his contemporaries: 
“Prudence is everywhere, and before long courage 
will be nowhere. We shall die of wisdom, you'll 
see.” 

Today we are reliving the scene of the multitude 
in the desert which the Gospel describes. At the 
sight of the hungry crowd which had followed 
Christ, the disciples, yielding to that same defeatist 
spirit, said to Jesus: “Master, the hour is now past; 
send away the multitudes, that going into the towns 
they may buy themselves victuals.” And Christ re- 
plied to those words of helplessness and lassitude 
with an order that holds good for all times and for 
all troubles: “‘They have no need to go: Give you 
them to eat.” That bread of life, the Gospel, we 
still are called upon to bring to the world. Like the 
Apostles, we must fill every outstretched hand with 
that bread from God. In the measure in which each 
of us repeats the Apostles’ action, we can make our 
own the cry that escaped the heart of Christ: “I 
have compassion on the multitudes.” Our duty as 
Christians requires no less of us. 








Brother William (rorEcROUND) stands with other Brothers of the Christian Schools on the porch of their Newburgh, New 
York, residence. The Brothers, who teach all the boys from grades seven through twelve in St. Patrick’s parish schools 
are: second row from left—Brothers John, Patrick, Thomas and Charles; rear, Brother Brendan. 

















THE BROTHER In a great tradition of 


sanctity and service, he plays an unsung role in the Church 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


; The brother’s role in the Christian world has always 
been a humble one, and though there have been many 
sainted brothers, their calling is often uncelebrated. They 
lead a regular life, which usually falls into two parts: 
lone of prayer and meditation that can build to a steady 
ascent to truth, the second, of dedicated service, either as 


r uxiliaries to the priesthood or as instructors of the laity. 
| Brother Camillus William, a member of America’s 


Brother William walks down 
Liberty Street te early Mass. 


oldest and largest institute, the famous Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, is in many ways typical of the brother 
whose calling is to the instruction of the young. At St. 
Patrick’s High School in Newburgh, N.Y., his day alter- 
nates between the spiritual exercises prescribed by the 
rule of his institute, and the demands on his abilities and 
efforts as teacher, counsellor, spiritual advisor and friend 
of his students. 








Brother William’s schedule [ 


fuses work and prayer 


Brother William starts each school day by giving his 
students a short “reflection” and leading them in the 
Rosary, as prescribed by the Christian Brothers’ rule, 
He tries to connect his reflection, which teaches some 
Christian virtue, to a current news event. Then he teaches 
algebra, French, religion and English from 9 until 2:15, 
with a half-hour out for lunch. As school athletic director 
(a layman does the coaching) and community chauffeur 
he spends his afternoons carting boys, brothers and 
athletic equipment to scattered points in the Hudson 
Valley, arranging games, caring for equipment, holding 
wallets and watches, and talking with the boys. “It’s only 
in the extra-curriculars that we get a real chance to 
influence the kids,” he says. “It’s pretty hard to make 
them change their lives with only a 45-minute religion 
class, if the other 23 hours teach them just the opposite 
ideals.” 

At five o’clock, the brothers meet in the community 
room for spiritual reading, followed by meditation at 
5:30, supper at six and study of catechism at seven. For 
the next hour Brother William prepares classes for the 
following day, corrects papers and fills out the biweekly 


report cards. His day officially ends at 8:30. 
Mass at 7 a.m. leads off the day 
for the brothers at Newburgh. 


During meals, the brothers take turns 
reading from different spiritual works. 





Before morning class, Brother 
William gives a short “reflection,” 
drawing a moral from a news event. 





Joking with the principal’s secretary, Brother 
William takes a cigarette break before teaching 
his 10:30 junior mathematics class. 


Pacing around the class, Brother 
William monitors an algebra quiz 
for freshmen in his “homeroom.” 





A tense moment comes as a St. Patrick’s baserunner is thrown out during an 8-4 loss to St. Luke’s of Hohokus, New Jersey. 
As Athletic Director, Brother William keeps equipment in repair and schedules games in baseball, basketball, tennis, golf. 
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“The will of God” 


In his 24 years with the Institute, Brother 
William has taught in several Christian 
Brothers schools from Detroit to Long Island, 
acquiring an M.A. in French in his spare time. 
He is now working on a degree in electronics. 

Born in Waltham, Mass., in 1919, he joined 
the Brothers when he was fourteen, just after 
grammar school. “I used to visit a brother 
who was studying at Barrytown [a normal 
school for boys planning to become brothers] 
and liked the life of the boys there,” he says. 
“I had thought about becoming a priest and 
didn’t know anything about brothers—what 
they did or how they dressed. But after the 
visits, my mind was made up. I guess in my 





case it was mostly supernatural, the will of 

God.” Once a week, the community’s director, Brother 
Cornelius, checks Brother William’s observances 
of the rule and offers him spiritual guidance. 





As community chauffeur, Brother William waits 
for two other Brothers at a nearby golf course. 


A guest at St. Patrick’s annual senior prom, Brother 
William watches the dancing from the doorway. 


‘In the evening, Brother William finds 
time to work on his hi-fi set. 








Brother William waits his turn to make his 
weekly confession. The confessor must be 
from a religious order and have a special 
understanding of community life. 








In the community chapel, Brother 
William sits in meditation during 
the evening period of mental 
prayer. 








The brothers serve the Church 


in a variety of tasks 


Brother William and the 20,000 other Brothers of 
the Christian Schools throughout the world are the 
spiritual sons of Saint John Baptist de LaSalle, who 
in 1684 at Reims in France gathered twelve dedicated 
laymen, gave them pedagogical training and a religious 
rule, and pointed them toward a specific task: the free 
education of the sons of the poor. 


But the vocation of the brother goes back to very 
early Christian times. In the first centuries of the 
Church those who joined religious communities did not 
do so to administer the sacraments or preach the 
Gospel; they lived together under a common rule and 
common vows, the better to imitate Christ and “gain 
their salvation. Very few followers of Saints Basil and - Benedictines Two lay brothers at Weston Priory in 
Benedict, for example, became priests, and though, as Vermont fence a pasture. Brothers in communities like the 
monasteries multiplied, necessity demanded that a cer- Benedictines and Trappists usually do manual labor. 
tain number of monks be ordained, priests remained 
the exception. In ancient times a typical monastery of 
Benedictines, for instance, would be composed largely 
of brothers, with only two or three priests to minister 
to the community’s spiritual needs. (Today, however, 
in most such communities, priests predominate.) 


So clear-cut was the distinction between a religious 
dedicated to the contemplative life and a secular priest 
oriented toward the apostolate that when Saint Domi- 
nic founded his Order in the 13th century, the monks 
were inclined to refuse them the title of religious, while 
secular priests felt that these new “religious” had no 
right to preach. When the Reformation struck, new re- 
ligious institutes—best known among them the Jesuits— 
were formed to lead the Church’s counterattack. They 
abandoned the chanting of the Office in choir, stripped 
the common monastic life to its essentials, and struc- 
tured their new communities around the vow of obedi- 
ence. Because their work was oriented toward the world 
rather than the cloister, most of them became priests. 





Thus the religious life had undergone many changes 
by LaSalle’s time. The freshness of his approach lay in 
founding a group of religious specifically enjoined not 
to become priests so that, unencumbered by pastoral 
obligations, they could devote themselves entirely to the 
task—teaching—he set for them. 


Brothers today are engaged in a wide and fruitful 

variety of works in addition to teaching: they are 

nurses, manual laborers, skilled craftsmen; they may 

spend their days setting type, preparing meals for their 

(Continued on page 18) 
Jesuits At Auriesville, N. Y., Brother John Connolly serves 


lunch to priests. Bound by the same vows and rules as the 
priests, Jesuit brothers handle the Order’s temporal duties. 
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Irish Christian Brothers Brother Thomas G. Bullen, Ph.D., is a professor of physics'and head of the science division at 
Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. Founded in Ireland by Edmund Ignatius Rice, the Brothers established Catholic schools despite 
the Penal Laws, later expanded all over the world. They now staff four colleges and 21 high schools in the U.,S. and Canada. 
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community, or helping out on the missions at home or 
abroad. Like LaSalle’s followers, some brothers. are 
members of lay institutes (the Christian Brothers of 
Ireland, the Xaverian Brothers), all or most of whose 
members are brothers like themselves. Others belong to 
clerical institutes (the Benedictines, the Jesuits), most 
of whose members are priests. Most brothers take only 
three vows—poverty, chastity and obedience, but some 
add a fourth: the Hospitaller Brothers of Saint John of 


God, for instance, vow to serve the sick for life. 


Thus the vocation of a brother is ancient, honorable 
and immensely varied. It is not a sort of halfway house 
between lay life in the world and the priesthood; yet 
sooner or later every brother is asked: “Why didn’t 
you go all the way and become a priest?” On a con- 
scious level the question reflects merely an honest 
ignorance of the brother’s calling. Subconsciously, 
however, it is often the expression of a snobbish atti- 
tude which invests the priesthood with a higher social 
status. Such a distinction is clearly contrary to the 
mind of the Church: “Let no one,” Pope Pius XII said 
recently, “lack esteem for the members of these Insti- 
tutes [of brothers] because they do not embrace the 
priesthood, or think that their apostolate is less fruit- 
ful. . . . These Religious Institutes merit and deserve 
Our praise and that of the whole Church. . .” 


Brother William, like most brothers, has a simple 
answer to the recurring “Why?”: he became a brother 
because he felt called by God to that vocation, not to 
single or married life in the world, and not to the priest- 
hood. He has chosen this particular way of fulfilling 
the obligation of every Christian—to unite his every- 
day occupation with his spiritual life. For the brother, 
the work his community assigns him to do—teaching, 
nursing or waiting on table—and the religious exer- 
cises which its rule enjoins are not separate or anti- 
thetical but complementary and mutually sustaining. 


Brothers of St. Pius X Fr. A. P. Roemer, Director, 
talks to members of a new diocesan brotherhood, founded in 
1952 at LaCrosse, Wis., to free priests of parochial detail. 





Alexiane A pharmacist, Brother Silverius Case, mixes a 
prescription at Alexian Brothers Hospital in Elizabeth, N. J., 
one of four general hospitals in the U. S. run by the Brothers. 
They are entirely devoted to the sick ; most are Registered Nurses. 


& 


Holy Cross Brothers At Notre Dame, Indiana, two Brothers 
set type for THE AVE MARIA, a national Catholic weekly. Some 
Brothers help in this and other work of the Holy Cross Fathers, 
but most teach in their own schools and boys’ homes. 


Xaverian Brothers After class Brother Alois plays chess 
with his students at Stepiriac High School in White Plains, N. Y. 
His Congregation staffs 19 U.S. high schools and 8 grade schools. 
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Marist Brothers Brother Louis teaches a class in first aid at Marist High School in 
Bayonne, N. J. Founded in France in 1817, this teaching institute staffs schools in 
53 countries; in the U.S. these are principally in the East, South and Midwest. 
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CLOSE-UP 


Ancient 
Hibernian 


For over fifty years Padraic Colum has been 
writing poems and novels and collecting folklore, 
chiefly Irish. Now at 77 he has completed what he 
considers his major work, THE FLYING SWANS (for 
Crown), a novel darkly and lyrically reminiscent 
of his own Irish boyhood, a legend ‘made in the 
classical pattern of withdrawal and return, and 
filled with country sights and sounds. Recently on 
a stroll through Central Park, which his own high 
windows overlook from the west, he was discovered 
by JUBILEE’s photographer, leaning pensively 
against a city-bred tree. 
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ELEVEN HUNDRED YEARS ago two 
young Greek priests set forth from 
Constantinople on a series of missions 
to the great Slav tribes who filled the 
mountains and plains to the North 
and West. Though the priests, Cyril 
and his older brother Methodius, be- 
gan their apostolate in diffidence and 
humility, their work led to the even- 
tual conversion of millions of Slavs 
and the founding of a whole new 
Byzantine-inspired culture using the 
alphabet (Cyrillic) they had devised 
out of Greek characters. They trans- 
lated the Bible into the Slavonic ver- 
nacular and gave the Slavs the beauti- 
ful liturgical framework within which 
they were able to develop a Christi- 
anity of profound intensity and sanc- 
tity. 4 
The first mission of Cyril and Meth- 


odius was to the judaized Khazars 
who lived between the Dnieper and 
the Volga. Then in 863 both brothers 
were sent by Photius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople who later went into 
schism, to Moravia in answer to the 
appeal of Prince Rostislav, who was 
attempting to stem the burgeoning 
influence of warring German kings; 
the German missionary priests among 
the Moravians were suspected of po- 
litical motives. By preaching in the 
vernacular, Cyril and Methodius 
gained the immediate welcome of Ros- 
tislav’s people, but aroused the hostility 
of the Germans, who used Latin. The 
German bishop of Passau refused to 
ordain Moravian priests to help Cyril 
and Methodius. They went to Rome, 
where Pope Adrian II ordered epis- 
copal consecration for the brothers 


THE APOSTLES TO THE SLAVSilyY 


and approved the use of the liturgy 
in Slavonic. 

Cyril died in 869 while still in 
Rome, but Methodius, bearing the 
highest papal recommendations, re- 
turned to the Slavs to continue his 
missionary efforts. As metropolitan of 
the ancient archdiocese of Sirmium 
[now Mitrovitsa, Yugoslavia] his 
charge extended to the borders of Bul- 
garia. But the constant harassment by 
the Germans continued. “They will ex- 
pel you from the synagogues. Yes, the 
hour is coming for everyone who kills 
you to think he is offering worship 
to God,” Our Lord is quoted by Saint 
John as saying in a prophecy which 
might be applied to Methodius. He 
was hailed before a synod of German 
bishops, who ordered him interned 
in a basement cell. It took the Pope 
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(CYRIL AND METHODIUS 


By nearly three years to obtain his re- 
lease. Methodius was unable to cope 
in with the Germans and he died, almost 
he a martyr at the hands of his fellow 


re- Catholics, worn out by his labors and 
uls the constant opposition—which in- 
of cluded even the forging of papal docu- 
am. ments. The German tactics, more po- 
us litical than religious, resulted in the 
ul- conversion of Moravia, Bohemia and 
by later of Poland to the Western form 
N= of Catholicism; and (to simplify his- 
he tory) were in the coming centuries to 
lls set Romanized Slav against Byzan- 
ip tine Slav, and to plant in the Byzan- 
nt tines an undying suspicion of Latin 
ch Christianity. Today Cyril and Metho- 
le dius are venerated by Catholic and 
in Orthodox alike. The Catholic feast is 
2d celebrated on July 7. 

pe —Boris YAMPOLSKY 
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Between appointments, Caroline stops to write a business letter at a drugstore 
counter. She handles her correspondence wherever she can find a place to write. 


CAROLINE 


PEZZULLO 


At the UN, she speaks for 1,500,000 Catholic workers 


Caroline Pezzullo is a young, attractive 
and smartly-dressed New Yorker who is 
filling two vital and responsible roles: serv- 
ing as liaison between North and Latin 
American branches of the Young Chris- 
tian Workers, a worldwide organization of 
people employed in offices-and factories, and 
speaking for 1,500,000 members in 73 
countries as the international YCW’s official 
representative to the United Nations. 

Her dual functions take her regularly to 
faraway places like Paris and Geneva, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Rio de 
Janeiro. But they also subject her, day 
in and day out, to constant stresses. After 
early Mass she enters upon a round of 
individual appointments, group meetings 
and hours-long UN conferences; in _be- 
tween she takes French lessons, greets vis- 
iting youth leaders, files regular reports 
and writes dozens of letters; and she often 
works well into the evening hours at her 
desk at home. 

All of this began in a very unlikely place: 
the check-sorting department of a large 





Manhattan bank. Born of Italian-American 
parents and educated in New York’s public 1 
schools, Caroline had spent six months at — 
the bank when some very basic questions 
began to bother her. “All the girls around 
me seemed to be just waiting for five- 
o’clock to come,” she says. “Competition 
was encouraged, in order to get more 
work out of us. Some girls who really had 
very few dates would invent a romantic 
love-life so they wouldn’t feel left out; they 
lived in a make-believe world. I had always 
thought work was more than this, but I 
found it wasn’t. I began asking myself, 
“Where are we all going?’” 

Seeking some kind of answer, she en- 4 
rolled in an evening theology course, and q 
there, for a few hours, God’s plan for hu- 4 
man life began to seem sane and reason- | 
able. “But the next morning I’d come crash: | 
ing down to reality,” she says. Then she q 
met some YCW girls; at their meetings 
she heard them talking about the same 
questions that were bothering her—and We 
seeking Christian answers. 
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Walking up Fifth Avenue from St. Patrick’s, where she has just spent a few minutes in prayer, Caroline heads for a hotel lobby 
to meet a South American YCW delegation. Having no permanent office, she usually holds conferences in restaurants and hotels. 
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International thinking for YCW 


Three or four times a year Caroline goes to Chicago, 
the national headquarters of the Young Christian Work- 
ers. This movement, in which she received her own spirit- 
ual and intellectual formation, was originally founded in 
Belgium by Monsignor Joseph Cardijn, a young priest 
living in a factory area. It groups unmarried men and 
women together on a parish basis to discuss and, in an 
organized way, to attempt to solve, the problems they 
observe in their neighborhoods and at work. 

YCW groups in 40 U.S. cities regularly send_ their 
leaders to Chicago for intensive training programs, and 
Caroline travels there to share with them the international 
awareness she has developed in her travels and her UN 
work. She tells them what the international YCW is doing 
in the face of world problems, how their movement is re- 
lated to other groups, Catholic and secular, and especially 
to the UN. “It’s important,” she believes, “for American 
workers, who have the highest standard of living in the 
world, to know that over half the world’s people can’t 
read or write, that over half go to bed hungry at night. 
As Christians we are related to these people. If they suffer, 
we suffer.” 

Caroline also feels that the YCW has something to offer 
toward the advancement of workers in underdeveloped 
areas. Local units of the YCW have already set up several 
model villages and training centers in Africa and South 
America, and within the next two years, Caroline believes 
the Chicago headquarters will be able to send abroad 
half a dozen people trained in YCW methods and in some 
auxiliary skill—farming, dietetics, the organization of co- 
operatives. “We don’t think,” Caroline points out, “that 
America’s only contribution to the world should be for- 
eign aid. We have a moral contribution to make, too, and 
it shouldn’t be made only by the government.” 








A meeting in Chicago for YCW leaders from half a dozen 
states begins with a prayer. Caroline teaches for several 
days, at each of the three yearly, one-month training courses, 
on YCW’s role in the international scene. 








While the El train rumbles by, Caroline and YCW leaders 
meet outdoors to discuss this summer’s international 


YCW pilgrimage to Rome. 








“it . Pts 
Caroline sits in on a local YCW meeting at Chicago’s Holy 
Cross parish. Father George Kane is temporary chaplain. 
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When in Chicago, Caroline stays at the YCW girls’ 
home, the residence of girl organizers and 
trainees attached to the national headquarters. 


Back home in Brooklyn after her 

trip, Caroline makes out reports and tries 
to catch up on her mail. She finds time for 
only one day a week at home. 





At the United Nati 

Caroline keeps a typewriter 
locker in the room assigned to w 
governmental organizations and us 


French lessons at the Berlitz school in New York prepare the periods between meetings for w 


Caroline for work with the YCW this summer in Europe. She 
already knows Spanish. 


Her work at the United Nations 


Caroline’s only “office” at the UN is a small clothes 
locker and a shared common desk in one of the workrooms 
set aside for representatives of non-governmental organi- 
zations. For the first year she was there she supported 
herself by means of a part-time clerical job, but since 
December of 1955 she has received a small salary through 
the YCW’s international office in Brussels. 

Though for her own information Caroline sometimes 
sits in on meetings of the General Assembly and of such 
groups as the Trusteeship Council, which controls many 
underdeveloped areas, her primary work is with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC), where YCW has 
consultative status. She is particularly busy during the 

Ben ae late winter and early spring, attending sessions of three 
Breakfast at home gives her a rare chance to see her of ECOSOC’s constituent units, the Social Commission, 
parents. Her father is a retired city employee. the Status of Women Commission and the Sub-Commis- | 

sion on Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. | 
Caroline has made several statements at these sessions, 
once, for example, outlining the YCW’s community de- ~ 
velopment work in Africa, on another occasion pointing — 
out the family problems which arise when mothers work — 
outside the home. 

Her purpose at these meetings is to call the UN’s atten- 
tion to the problems of young workers throughout the 
world, regardless of race or religion, and to offer remedial 
proposals. When she makes a statement or participates in 
a discussion her approach is positive and cooperative. 
“A Catholic who goes into the UN with a narrow or defen- 
sive concept of his religion,” she says, “is bound to fail. 
Others feel that he is watching and judging them. But if 
he has a real universal sense and knows the social implica- 

P tions of his religion, he has a real powerhouse of ideas 
y and equipment—enough to shake up the world.” 





At a party, she renews acquaintances. with a newly-married 
couple from Uruguay. She had stayed with the bride’s 
family during her South American trip last year. 








She checks on airline tickets 
for another trip. 
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At a meeting of the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations, Caroline listens in on 
an English translation of the discussion. She attends such meetings 

for background information. The sessions she attends regularly are those 

of the sub-commissions of the Economic and Social Council. 
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Jean Seberg visits the Chateau at Vaucouleurs where in Shaw’s play Joan first revealed 

her divine mission. Never considered important enough to be made a national shrine, Vaucouleurs 
has disintegrated under the ravages of five centuries and two world wars, but since it is only 

four miles from Domremy, it still gets a steady flow of pilgrims. 
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The farmyard before Joan’s birthplace at Domremy is still 
in use. The basilica where Joan heard her voices is nearby. 


The land of 


Joan of Arc 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB WILLOUGHBY/TEXT BY THOMAS RYAN 


More than 500 years after her death, Joan of Arc 
remains a uniquely popular saint. Her appeal transcends 
the normal boundaries of nationality and religious con- 
viction—George Bernard Shaw’s play about her, which 
has just. been turned into a movie by Otto Preminger, is 
one proof of this. The historic places in which Saint 


Joan’s military and spiritual drama were played out are 
still a goal of pilgrims, one of whom was Jean Seberg, 
the American girl who portrays Joan in the movie. Visit- 
ing these sites during the making of the film, she found all 
of them still standing, but many in a state of neglect and 
disrepair. 


The river Loire, Miss Seberg finds, has hardly 
changed since Saint Joan led the revitalized French 
troops across it to lift the seige of Orléans and 
begin her series of victories against the English. 























The only remaining section of the castle at Rouen where Joan was imprisoned 
is the tower. In a room below this cell she made the recantation which she later retracted. 


Saint Joan’s legacy to the world 


In addition to her spiritual legacies, Saint Joan left a 7 
strong imprint upon the geography of her country. Places | 
significant in her life have become shrines with a strong 
attraction for people from all over the world. The French — 

- are fiercely devoted to her and will debate endlessly the 
respective claims of two sites (less than six feet apart) in 
Rouen to be the exact spot on which she was burned. 
Domremy, her birthplace, was long ago renamed Dom- 
remy-la-Pucelle (Domremy-the-Maid) in her honor, 
but even places she never visited are full of statues and © 
churches in her memory, monuments to the message of © 
faith and hope she has implanted in the hearts of men © 
from her day to ours. : 


A simple brick cross in a street in Rouen marks the probable site of 
the stake at which Joan was burned. (Miss Seberg commented that 


it seemed sacrilegious to let traffic run over it.) micHT: Miss Seberg © 


lights a candle at the village church in Domremy where Joan was ; 
baptized. 
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A young English priestuf 
during the reigmy 
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IR. AUDREY 


fers martyrdom 


mf Queen Elizabeth 


by ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


@ Monsignor Benson’s great work, COME RACK, COME 
ROPE, the story of Robin Audrey, a recusant priest of 
Elizabethan England, has long been out of print. A 
classic of 20th century Catholic literature, the book has 
just been reissued by P. J. Kenedy and Son. The account 
of the martyrdom of young Mr. Audrey, who left safety 
on the Continent to come back to his homeland to keep 
alive the “Old Religion” (only to be betrayed by his 
father), is presented here.—Eb. 


E FELT dazed and blind, yet with a kind of light- 
el ness too as he came out of the gaol-gate into 
that packed mass of faces, held back by guards 
from the open space where the horse and the hurdle waited. 
A dozen persons or so were within the guards; he knew 
several of them by sight; two or three were magistrates; 
another was an officer; two were ministers with their 
Bibles. 
It is hard to say whether he were afraid. Fear was 
there, indeed—he knew well enough that in his case, at 
any rate, the execution would be done as the law ordered; 


ILLUSTRATED BY DONALD BOLOGNESE 
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that he would be cut down before he had time to die, 
and that the butchery would be done on him while he 
was still conscious of it. Death was fearful in any case. 
. ». Yet there were so many other things to occupy him— 
there was the exhilarating knowledge that he was to die 
for his faith and nothing else; for they had offered him 
his life if he would go to church; and they had proved 
nothing as to any complicity of his in any plot, and how 
could they, since there was none? There was the pain of 
his tormented body to occupy him; a pain that had passed 
from the acute localized agonies of snapped sinews and 
wrenched joints into one vast physical misery ‘that soaked 
his whole body as in a flood; a pain that never ceased; 
of which he dreamed darkly, as a hungry man dreams 
of food which he cannot eat, to which he awoke again 
twenty times a night as to a companion nearer to him 
than the thoughts with which he attempted to distract 
himself. This pain, at least, would have an end presently. 
Again, there was an intermittent curiosity as to how and 
what would befall his flying soul when the butchery was 
done. “To sup in Heaven” was a phrase used by one of 
his predecessors on the threshold of death. . . . What 
did that mean? . . . And at other times there had been 
no curiosity, but an acquiescence in old childish images. 
Heaven at such times appeared to him as a summer gar- 
den, with pavilions, and running water and the song of 
birds . . . a garden where he would lie at ease at last 
from his torn body and that feverish mind, which was all 
that his pain had left to him; where Mary went, gracious 
and motherly, with her virgins about her; where the 
Crucified Lamb of God would talk with him as a man 
talks with his friend, and allow him to lie at the Pierced 
Feet . .. where the glory of God rested like eternal sun- 
light on all that was there; on the River of Life, and the 
wood of the trees that are for the healing of all hurts. 

And, last of all, there was a confused medley of more 
human thoughts that concerned persons other than him- 
self. He could not remember all the persons clearly; their 
names and their faces came and went. Marjorie, his father, 
Mr. John FitzHerbert and Mr. Anthony, who had been 
allowed to come and see him; Dick Sampson, who had 
come in with Marjorie the second time and had kissed 
his hands. One thing at least he remembered clearly as 
he stood ‘here, and that was how he had bidden Mistress 
Manners, even now, not to go overseas and become a nun, 
as she had wished, but rather to continue her work in 
Derbyshire, if she could. 

So then he stood, bent double on two sticks, blinking 
and peering out at the faces, wondering whether it was a 
roar of anger or welcome or compassion that had broken 
out at his apparition, and smiling—smiling piteously, 
not of deliberation, but because the muscles of his mouth 
so moved, and he could not contract them again. 

He understood presently that he was to lie down on 
the hurdle, with his head to the horses’ heels. 


This was a great business, to be undertaken with care, 
He gave his two sticks to a man, and took his arm. Then 
he kneeled, clinging to the arm as a child to a swimmer’s 
in a rough sea, and sank gently down. But he could not 
straighten his legs, so they allowed him to lie half side. 
ways, and tied him so. It was amazingly uncomfortable, 
and, before he was settled, twice the sweat suddenly 
poured from his face as he found some new channel of 
pain in his body... . 

An order or two were issued in a loud, shouting voice; 
there was a great confusion and scuffling, and the crack 
of a whip. Then, with a jerk that tore his whole being, 
he was flicked from his place; the pain swelled and 
swelled till there seemed no more room for it in all God’s 
world; and he closed his eyes so as not to see the house- 
roofs and the faces and the sky whirl about in that mad 
jigging dance... . 

After that he knew very little of the journey. For the 
most part his eyes were tight closed; he sobbed aloud 
half a, dozen times as the hurdle lifted and dropped over 
rough places in the road. Two or three times he opened 
his eyes to see what the sounds signified, especially a 
loud, bellowing voice almost in his ear that cried texts 
of Scripture at him. 

“We have but one Mediator between God and man, the 
Man Christ Jesus... .” 

“We then, being justified by faith .. . For if by the 
works of the Law we are justified. .. .” 

He opened his eyes wide at that, and there was the 
face of one of the ministers bobbing against the sky, 
flushed and breathless, yet indomitable, bawling aloud 
as he trotted along to keep pace with the horse. 

Then he closed his eyes again. He knew that he, too, 
could bandy texts if that were what was required. Per- 
haps, if he were a better man and more mortified, he 
might be able to do so as the martyrs sometimes had done. 
But he could not . . . he would have a word to say 
presently perhaps, if it were permitted; but not now. His 
pain occupied him; he had to deal with that and keep 
back, if he could, those sobs that were wrenched from 
him now and again. He had made but a poor beginning 
on his journey, he thought; he must die more decently 


than that. 


HE END came unexpectedly. Just when he thought 

he had gained his self-control again, so as to 

make no sound at any rate, the hurdle stopped. 

He clenched his teeth to meet the dreadful wrench with 

which it would move again; but it did not. Instead, there 

was a. man down by him, untying his bonds. He lay quite 

still when they were undone; he did not know which limb 
to move first, and he dreaded to move any. 

“Now then,” said the voice, with a touch of compas- 

sion, he thought. 
He set his teeth, gripped the arm and raised himself 
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—first to his knees, then to his feet, where he stood sway- 


ing. An indescribable roar ascended steadily on all sides; 


but he could see little of the crowd as yet. He was stand- 
ing in a cleared space, held by guards. A couple of dozen 
persons stood here; three or four on horseback; and one 
of these he thought to be my lord Shrewsbury, but he was 
not sure, since his head was against the glare of the sun. 
He turned a little, still holding to the man’s arm, and not 
knowing what to do, and saw a ladder behind him; he 
raised his eyes and saw that its head rested against the 
cross-beam of a single gallows, that a rope hung from 
this beam, and that a figure sitting astride of this cross- 
beam was busy with this rope. The shock of the sight 
cooled and nerved him; rather, it drew his attention all 
from himself. . . . He looked over again, and behind the 
gallows was a column of heavy smoke going up, and in 
the midst of the smoke a cauldron hung on a tripod. 
Beside the cauldron was a great stump of wood, with a 
chopper and a knife lying upon it. . . . He drew one long 
steady breath, expelled it again, and turned back to my 
lord Shrewsbury. As he turned, he saw him make a sign, 
and he felt himself grasped from behind. 


E REACHED at last with his hands the rung of the 

H ladder on which the executioner’s foot rested, 
hearing, as he went painfully up, the roar of 

voices wax to an incredible volume. It was impossible 
for any to speak so that he could hear, but he saw the 
hands above him in eloquent gesture, and understood 
that he was to turn round. He did so cautiously, grasping 
the man’s foot, and so rested, half sitting on a rung, and 
holding it as well as he could with his two hands. Then 
he felt a rope pass round his wrists, drawing them closer 
together. . . . As he turned, the roar of voices died to a 
murmur; the murmur died to silence, and he understood 
and remembered. It was now the time to speak. . . . He 
gathered all his forces together. With the sudden silence, 
clearness came back to his mind, and he remembered 
word for word the little speech he had rehearsed so often 
during the last week. He had learned it by heart, fearful 
lest God should not see fit to give him even that interior 
consolation which was denied to so many of the saints— 
yet without which he could not speak from the heart. He 
had been right, he knew now: there was no religious 
consolation; he felt none of that strange heartshaking 
ecstasy that had transfigured other deaths like his; he 
had none of the ready wit that Campion had showed. He 
saw nothing but the clear October sky above him, cut by 
the roofs fringed with heads (a skein of birds passed 
slowly over it as he raised his eyes) ; and, beneath, that 
pavement of heads, motionless now as a cornfield in a 
still evening, one glimpse of the river—the river, he 
remembered even at this instant, that came down from 
Hathersage and Padley and his old home. But there was 
no open vision, such as he had half hoped to see, no 
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unimaginable glories looming slowly through the veils - 


in which God hides Himself on earth, no radiant face 
smiling into his own—only this arena of watching human 
faces turned up to his, waiting for his last sermon. . . . 
He thought he saw faces that he knew, though he lost 
them again as his eyes swept on—Mr. Barton, the old 
minister of Matstead; Dick; Mr. Bassett. . . . Their faces 
looked terrified. . . . However, this was not his affair now. 

As he was about to speak he felt hands about his neck, 
and then the touch of a rope passed across his face. For 
an indescribable instant a terror seized on him; he closed 
his eyes and set his teeth. The spasm passed, and so soon 
as the hands were withdrawn again, he began: 

“Good people”—(at the sound of his voice, high and 
broken, the silence became absolute. A thin crowing of 
a cock from far off in the country came like a thread and 
ceased.) —“Good people: I die here as a Catholic man, 
for my priesthood, which I now confess before all the 
world.” (A stir of heads and movements below distracted 
him. But he went on at once.) “There have been alleged 
against me crimes in which | had neither act nor part, 
against the life of her Grace and the peace of her domin- 
ions.” 

“Pray for her Grace,” rang out a sharp voice below 
him. 

“I will do so presently. . . . It is for that that I am 
said to die, in that I took part in plots of which I knew 
nothing till all was done. Yet I was offered my life, if I 
would but conform and go to church; so you see very 
well—” 

A storm of confused voices interrupted him. He could 
distinguish no sentence, so he waited till they ceased 
again. 

“So you see very well,” he cried, “for what it is that 
I die. It is for the Catholic faith—” 

“Beat the drums! beat the drums!” cried a voice. There 
began a drumming; but a howl like a beast’s surged up 
from the whole crowd. When it died again the drum was 
silent. He glanced down at my lord Shrewsbury and saw 
him whispering with an officer. Then he continued: 
“Tt is for the Catholic faith, then, that I die—that which 

was once the faith of all England—and which, I pray, may 
be one day its faith again. In that have I lived, and in 
that will I die. And I pray God, further, that all who hear 
me to-day may have grace to take it as I do—as the true 
Christian Religion (and none other)—revealed by our 
Saviour Christ.” 

The crowd was wholly quiet now. My lord had finished 
his whispering, and was looking up. But the priest had 
made his little sermon, and thought that he had best pray 
aloud before his strength failed him, and the sweat was 
pouring again from his face, not so much from the effort 
of his speech as from the pain which that effort caused 
him. It seemed that there was not one nerve in his body 
that was not in pain. 


“T ask all Catholics, then, that hear me to join with me 
in prayer. . . . First, for Christ’s Catholic Church through. 
out the world, for her peace and furtherance. . . . Next, 
for our England, for the conversion of all her children; 
and above all, for her Grace, my Queen and yours, that 
God will bless and save her in this world, and her soul 
eternally in the next. For these and all other such matters, 
I will beg all Catholics to join with me and to say the Our 
Father; and when I am in my agony to say yet another 
for my soul.” 

“Our Father...” 

From the whole packed space the prayer rose up, in 
great and heavy waves of sound. There were cries of 
mockery three or four times, but each was suddenly cut 
off. ... The waves of sound rolled round and ceased, and 
the silence was profound. The priest opened his eyes; 
closed them again. Then with a loud voice he began to 
cry: 

“OQ Christ, as Thine arms were extended—” 

He stopped again, shaken even from that intense point 
of concentration to which he was forcing himself by the 
amazing sound that met his ears. He had heard, at the 
close of the Our Father, a noise which he could not inter- 
pret: but no more had happened. But now the whole 
world seemed to scream and to sway: he heard the trample 
of horses beneath him—voices in loud expostulation. 

He opened his eyes; the clamour died again at the 
same instant. .. . For a moment his eyes wandered over 
the heads and up to the sky, to see if some vision . . . Then 
he looked down... . 

Against the ladder on which he stood, a man’s figure 
was writhing and embracing the rungs kneeling on the 
ground. He was strangely dressed, in some sort of loose 
gown, in a tight silk night-cap, and his feet were bare. 
The man’s head was dropped, and the priest could not 
see his face. He looked beyond for some explanation, and 
there stood, all alone, a girl in a hooded cloak, who raised 
her great eyes to his. As he looked down again the man’s 
head had fallen back, and the face was staring up at him, 
so distorted with speechless entreaty, that even he, at first, 
did not recognise it. ... 

Then he saw it to be his father, and understood enough, 
at least, to act as a priest for the last time. 

He smiled a little, leaned his own head forward as from 
a cross, and spoke. . . . : 

“Te absolvo a peccatis tuis, in nomine Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti. . . .” 


E ONLY AWOKE once again, after the strangling 
H and the darkness had passed. He could see 
nothing, nor hear, except a heavy murmuring 
noise, not unpleasant. But there was one last Pain now 
into which all others had passed, keen and cold like water, 
and it was about his heart. 
“O Christ—” he whispered, and so died. 
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1. The Bishop questions 
the confirmands on the 
meaning of the Sacrament. 


Confirmation is one of the three 
“rites of initiation” which usher the 


Christian into the fullness of grace. 


_ It has always had a special connection 
with Baptism, which it completes and 
fulfills, strengthening the spirit for 
inevitable wrestlings. “Having been 
regenerated by water and the Holy 
Ghost,” wrote Pope St. Leo the Great 
of this Sacrament, “you now receive 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT ST. STEPHEN’S PARISH, STEPNEY DEPOT, CONN., WHERE BISHOP L. T. SHEHAN OF BRIDCEPOKT ADMINISTERED CONFIRMATION. 


CONFIRMATION 


the chrism of salvation and the seal 
of eternal life.” Confirmation strength- 
ens the Christian as he emerges into 
adulthood, encouraging him to share 
his faith and to defend it. Our age 
brings fresh relevance to the words of 
a 5th century French bishop: “Con- 
firmation gives both arms and armor 
to those who are reserved for jousts 
and encounters in this world.” 


2. Stretching his hands over the candidates as a group, the 
Bishop prays: “May the Holy Spirit come down upon you, and the 


power of the most High keep you. from all sin.” 








THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION 


Both chrism and the imposition of hands— 
which together make up the “matter” of Con- 
firmation—are religious symbols which ante- 
date the Christian era. The Psalms refer often 
to the strengthening powers of oil—a bland 
substance able to penetrate rock, and hence 
to open a cruciform entry for grace to the 
flintiest heart through the stoniest brow. The 
children of Israel consecrated their kings with 
holy oil prescribed by the ancient law, a cus- 
tom continued throughout the Christian cen- 
turies. 

The chrism, a combination of olive oil and 
balsam signifying the strength and joy of the 
Christian life, is personally mixed and conse- 
crated by the bishop at a special Mass of the 
Chrism on Holy Thursday attended by priests 
from all the churches of the diocese. 

The imposition of hands is both a sign of 
benediction and of the transmission of au- 
thority and grace. Jacob imposed his hands 
on two of his grandsons in token of blessing 
and Moses was commanded by God to desig- 
nate Josue as his successor by laying his 
hands upon him. 

In the early centuries of the Church—and 
in the Eastern rites even today—Confirmation 
is administered to an infant immediately after 
Baptism, and by the priest; but in the West, 
the Council of Trent, which also decreed that 
Confirmation should be deferred until after 
the child reached the use of reason, made the 
bishop the sole minister of the sacrament, 
missionaries or priests acting in the place of 
a bishop—vicars apostolic, for example—be- 
ing given special delegation to confirm. Since 
1946 the Holy See has extended to all pastors 
the power to confer Confirmation on parish- 
ioners in danger of death, if the bishop cannot 
come in person, for although unlike Baptism 
this sacrament is not absolutely necessary for 
salvation its effects—especially an increase 
in sanctifying grace and the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost—help prepare the recipient 
for eternal life. 





3. As each child comes forward, his sponsor places his right 
hand on his right shoulder. The candidates must have received 
Baptism and should be in the state of grace. The sponsor (who 
should not be the child’s baptismal godparent) must be a 
baptized, confirmed and well instructed Catholic at least 14 
years old, and must be of the same sex as the candidate. The 
Church encourages, but does not require, the candidate to take 
an additional Christian name at Confirmation. 


4. After imposing his hand on the confirmand’s head, the Bishop 
traces @ cross with chrism on the forehead, saying: “I sign 
thee with the sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation.” 
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The social aspects of Confirmation are shown in the 


photographing of the event and the party afterwards. 








). Then the Bishop makes the sign of the cross three times over 6. Administering a light blow on the cheek, the Bishop says: 
confirmand’s head, once for each of the Persons of the “pax TECUM.” The rite continues with 

Tinity, as he says: “In the name of the Father, and of the prayers and a blessing by the Bishop, after which the 

bon, and of the Holy Ghost.” confirmands say aloud the Our Father, Hail Mary and Creed. 
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An hour-by-hour account of the most 
dramatic day in the history of the world 


His is the way it was from 6 P.M. on 

the eve of the Passover, 30 A.D., until 

4 P.M. on the day that would afterward 
be called Good Friday. 
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whose works have engendered considerable enthusi- 
asm in Europe. His first novel to be translated into 
English, Sound of a Distant Horn (Sheed & Ward, $3.95), 
is a psychological study of a group of people torn by 
physical, mental and spiritual tensions — exaggerated, 
black-and-white characters who are searching for mean- 
ing, truth and purity in a world distinguished by ruthless 
barbarism and gross animality. There is nothing “normal” 
about any of these people, who fail to conform to the 
day-by-day standards of society. In Stolpe’s special world 
they represent types of modern man—uneasy, discontent 
and despairing—and their strangeness reveals a funda- 
mental disorder of the spirit that goes beyond psycho- 
logical disturbance into the restless depths of men’s souls 
where no scientific formula, no easy moralism, can pene- 
trate. On the surface one or two of them seem only trou- 
blesome neurotics who feel, suffer or brood too much. 
Yet the apparent neurotic who cannot adjust to a dis- 
ordered society, it has been pointed out, may often be 
the truest indicator of the extent of our social and per- 
sonal malady. He cannot be dismissed, but must be con- 
fronted; and this Stolpe forces the reader to do. 
His central character, Kansdorf, is a convert, dying 
of cancer, who finds no sqlace in the language of com- 


#44 superb achievement, and an especially timely fortable piety. Although he attends Mass and receives the 


one.”—FATHER JAMES KELLER, founder of THe Curist- Eucharist, he is so obsessed with the coarseness and 
OPHERS stupidity of the human condition that the Redemption 


remains incomprehensible and without meaning for him. 
Th [) Christ Di d Reacting on Kansdorf are five others, two lay people and 
e ay e three priests, each of whom contributes something unique, 


By STP: AiSHO@e whether directly or indirectly, to the eventual resolution 


a ‘of his dilemma. One is an agnostic doctor given to inter- 
acces re sing siege we er preting all problems in the formulae of experimental 
— At all bookstores ab o299 psychology; another is a lively Abbé, twice committed 


me ; ot HARPER & rT Yohin ERS for madness because he takes Christianity literally. A 


GS STOLPE is a Swedish convert to Catholicism 


4A dramatic and realistic narrative of the last hours 
in the life of Christ . . . As the author tells it, it 
assumes the stark reality of events taking place be- 
fore one’s very eyes.” — REV, RALPH GORMAN, C.P. 


#*Provocative and deeply reverent. A stimulant to 
intelligent faith.” — APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG, CO- 
author of The Greatest Faith Ever Known 
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A Swedish writer 


important new novel 


young girl, pure, innocent, sublimely at peace, commu- 
nicates her tranquility and freedom of spirit to Kansdorf 
and two sharply contrasted priests act as final instruments 
of grace. One is an eloquent, smoothly superior Domini- 
can and the other a freakish-looking Benedictine reminis- 
cent of Bernanos’ oblique saints—gauche, inarticulate, 


ugly, a favored child of God. 


In the recurring friction between good and evil, inno- 
cence and degradation, posed by his unorthodox charac- 
ters, Stolpe poses his central thesis: that grace is present 
and perpetually operative in the turmoil and chaos of 
the modern world; that each man must respond to it in 
his own way—some fumbling, grouping, nearly despair- 
ing, others struck by it suddenly and forced to accept it; 
and that the man who surrenders to grace completely 
necessarily becomes a fool whom the world will mock, 
revile and forever fail to understand. 

Stolpe works with rich imagery and hazy symbols which 
heighten the effect of confusion, doubt and uncertainty 
so characteristic of our time, but occasionally he lets them 
run away with the plot and obscure his meaning. In the 
last few pages he tries to etch a picture of the agony of 
death by cancer, but the passage is unsatisfactory: pain 
is an elusive sensation and suffering in its most intense 
moments is practically incommunicable. 

Despite these minor problems of construction, Stolpe 
stands as an important contemporary author because of 
the questions he asks and because of his refusal to accept 
facile solutions for genuine problems of the spirit. He has 
assumed a formidable task—exploring the significance 
of Christianity for our times and expressing its truths 
meaningfully, in language that is current and stripped of 
cant, cliché or posturing. With the fresh awareness of 
the convert Stolpe realizes that one does not simply possess 
truth. Because it is dynamic and allows for varying 
emphases in different ages it must be pursued constantly 
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People are 


talking about.. 


... JUBILEE, the wonderfully fresh, original, 
stimulating magazine of the Church and her 
people. And just as importantly, new readers 
are discovering JUBILEE every day because 
JUBILEE agents, refusing to put the state of 
the world in the same class with the weather, 
do something about it. Men and women are 
translating their hope for a vital Catholic 
press into concrete action by introducing 
JUBILEE. It isn’t hard work and is rewarding 
financially (regular commissions) and 
spiritually. We'll help you out with ideas 
and supplies of course, but you set your 

own pace, and tell people about JUBILEE in 
your own way, in your spare time. If you 
want to be involved more concretely 

in the work of the Catholic press 

and if you want to share the wealth of 
ideas and information found each month 


in JUBILEE become a JUBILEE agent. 


Write to: 


Mr. Thomas Lynn 
Field Manager, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16 
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FASHIONS ; 


to the 


FATHERS 
The Story 
of My Life 
by Hilda C. Graef 


A graceful self-portrait by the well- { 
known author, scholar, convert, 
essayist, and biographer. The book 
also provides a revealing glimpse of 
Europe between the Wars and of 
the Catholic writer at work today. 


$4.00 


The WORSHIP 
of the 
CHURCH 


by William J. O’Shea, S.S.,D.D. 


This new, comprehensive study of 
the Church’s worship sets out in de- 
tail all phases of the liturgy and 
considers other related questions of 
interest in this field. ‘ 


Illustrated $7.00 


FENELON’S 
LETTERS 
to MEN 
and WOMEN 


Selected. with an Introduction by 
Derek Stanford. Archbishop Féne- | 
lon was one of the great religious 
psychologists of all ages. This book 
is a selection of his letters, mostly 
to laymen, urging them to personal 
sanctity, helping them to wrestle 
with themselves and with the prob- 
lems of their state. 

$4.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
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and accepted freely wherever it is 
found.—Oona BurKE 


l HAVE JUST COME from a perform- 
ance of Les Etandards du Roi at 
the Theatre-Hebertot in Paris. The 
play centers around the spiritual strug- 
gle of two priest-workers when con- 
fronted by the order to terminate 
their mission: they are torn between 
their obedience to their superiors and 
their responsibility to the men they 
have brought back to Christ. One of 
these reproaches them: “Before you 
came, we were alone. After you’ve 
gone, we'll be alone again . . . Our 
destiny is to be rejected again and 
again.” This human dilemma is far 
more understandable than the ideo- 
logical arguments advanced by the 
authors of The Worker-Priests (Mac- 
millan, $5.00), a collection of docu- 
ments and statements so put together 
as to make a plea for the forty or 
so priest-workers who did not submit 
to their bishops’ command to with- 
draw from work by March 1, 1954. 
It makes sad, and at times moving, 
reading. These priests were sent out 
into their mission field, the proletari- 
at, to conquer it for Christ. To bridge 
the gap they had to identify them- 
selves with their flock. They worked 
in factories, they joined labor unions 
in which they took office, they became 
involved in political moves—all in 
order that they might become chan- 
nels of grace to those whose “destiny 
is to be rejected again and again.” 
But the identification went so far that 
it conditioned everything, even their 
religious life. Hence the reason for 
the suspension of their activity. 
Through the maze of Marxist jargon 
in this book the impression is insinu- 
ated that the reason for suppression 
was political, that the Church authori- 
ties did not understand because they 
were impossibly “bourgeois.” But the 
sad truth is otherwise. The experiment 
had to cease to safeguard the priest- 
hood, and many of the statements in 
this book prove only too well how 
necessary this had become. 
—Joun Fitzsimons 


ALSO OF INTEREST 

Tue TuHRESHING FLoor, by Joseph 
Coyne (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.95), is 
a giant plum pudding of a book. All the 
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staples of the “Catholic novel” have 
been thrown in, one on top of the other, 
stirred with a heavy hand and dished 
up with deadly seriousness. It is thick, 
lumpy, pallid to the taste, and extreme- 
ly hard to swallow. 

The setting is a large New England 
mill town. The characters are stock 
Catholic minority groups—French, Ital- 
jan and Irish. The first two are warm 
and volatile, of course, inclined toward 
sins of the flesh; the Irish are either 
dour or blustery, tending to excesses of 
the tongue, violating charity more con- 
sistently than purity. There is a multi- 
tude of clergy—bishops, monsignors, 
curates, a cardinal and an apostolic 
delegate, all enmeshed in ecclesiastical 
administration and politics. Their con- 
yersation is ponderous and every one of 
them is a bore. 

Meanwhile, the laity are by no means 
idle. An erratic piano player lusts after 
a nun, while a tubercular young woman 
has similar designs on a priest. There 
are a dash of devil worship and a black 
Mass, fornication, suicide, drunkenness, 
petty thievery, gossip, do-goodism, and 
a Negro mystic who levitates. Finally, 
as a sauce on this glutinous conglom- 
erate, there are two miracles, effected 
through the intercession of Sister Ca- 
milla of the Sacred Wounds. 

—ANNE KIRKPATRICK 


AposToLic SANCTITY IN THE WORLD, 
edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., with 
a foreword by Bishop Vincent S. Wa- 
ters (University of Notre Dame Press, 
$3.75). A handbook which will answer 
all the questions lay people and priests 
have been asking about secular insti- 
tutes, a new way of life in which lay- 
men continue to live and work in the 
world while dedicating themselves com- 
pletely to one or another aspect of the 
Christian apostolate. In the United 
States, organized interest in this voca- 
tion began in 1949, and regional or na- 
tional conferences have been held every 
year since. This useful and well-organ- 
ized book, edited by a Notre Dame Uni- 
versity faculty member, contains the 
best speeches and papers delivered at 
these conferences, the pertinent papal 
and Vatican documents, and a complete 
list of institutes in North America, to- 
gether with brief statements on the 
aims and present activities of each. A 
helpful bibliography of American and 
European references is appended. 
—R.L.R. 


Tue Roap to Santiaco, by Walter 
Starkie (E. P. Dutton, $5.95), walks 
the reader from Paris to Santiago de 
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Compostela, Spain’s famous medieval 
shrine to Saint James the Apostle. The 
author made the pilgrimage himself a 
few years ago—on foot—and his criti- 
cisms of latter-day pilgrimages in 
which all the hardships are eased by 
travel agencies give the impression that 
Dr. Starkie himself is longing for a 
time that he has idealized. His endless 
anecdotes of medieval battles, his archi- 
tectural descriptions, his collections of 
legends and superstitions and reminis- 
cences about a vast variety of people 
make The Road to Santiago hard going 
for the man in a hurry, but it is a 
pleasantly old-fashioned route for the 
leisurely and the curious.—O. B. 


THE SALVATION OF THE UNBELIEVER, by 
Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. (Newman, 
$5.00). A brilliant and readable work of 
profound importance for the present. 
Father Lombardi, one of the great 
spokesmen of the Church, plunges di- 
rectly—and with mercy—into the heart 
of a question which has plagued the 
Christian since the moment of Pente- 
cost: Is the non-believer damned for 
eternity? Father Lombardi cuts a 
broad path between those who would 
exclude all but the most Catholic of the 
faithful and those who sweep up all 
men, Protestant, pagan, Jew, apostate, 
into God’s most generous arms. Espe- 
cially of interest to the modern Catho- 
lic who, because of the tensions of our 
pluralistic society, may have apostate 
relatives or friends, is Father Lom- 
bardi’s firm belief that though the 
chances of salvation might seem dim 
there is “a slender ray of hope.” And 
he charts a guide for Everyman’s spir- 
itual life by saying in conclusion that 
we must have “an ardent and assiduous 
zeal for the conversion of unbelievers, 
without rest or stay, with prayers and 
tears and the sacrifice of all we are 
and have; total abandonment to Divine 
Providence, without discouragement, 
when faced with the mysterious phe- 
nomenon of persistent unbelief in so 
many. souls!” 

—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


RELIGION AND THE PsyYCHOLOGY OF 
June, by Raymond Hostie, S.J. (Sheed 
and Ward, $3.50). A long discussion 
by a Belgian Jesuit of the life, thought 
and work of Carl Gustav Jung, who 
shares with Freud the credit for open- 
ing up the exploration of the uncon- 
scious. Unlike many others in the 
psycho-analytic field, Jung looks favor- 
ably upon the role of religion in man’s 
life, a view which has earned him the 
hostility of many co-workers but has 








PORTRAIT of 
a CHAMPION 


by Joseph E. Kerns, S. J. 


This biographical portrait of the 
holy Jesuit novice, Stanley Kostka, 
is freely sketched, lovingly filled in, 
and done with scholarship and cre- 
ative imagination. The book pos- 
sesses a compelling charm and pre- 
sents a genuine likeness of the saint. 


$3.50 


St. Cyprian 
The LAPSED 


The UNITY 
of the 
CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


Translated by 





? 
Maurice Bevenot, S. J. 


Ancient Christian Writers Volume 
25. These two pastoral addresses of 
St. Cyprian reveal the aftermath of 
the persecution by the Emperor 
Decius (A.D. 250/251). The Lapsed 
stresses that those who betrayed their 
faith must do penance before they 
can resume their place among the 
faithful. The Unity of the Catholic 
Church insists that there is no pos- 
sible justification for breaking away 
from the authorities of the Church. 
Father Bévenot, the translator, adds 
a clear discussion of St. Cyprian’s 
Scripture quotations. 


$2.75 
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not—because of his inability to accept 
all the basic Christian beliefs—earned 
him much recognition from churchmen, 
Father Hostie’s eool and dispassionate 
book attempts to bring Jung into a 
better focus for the Catholic. A chapter 
of particular interest discusses, in the 
light of Jung’s ideas, the overlapping 
areas claimed by both spiritual direc. 
tor and psychoanalyst, points out where 
their respective claims conflict, and 
shows how clergyman and doctor might 
work together for the patient’s benefit. 

—J. C. H. Bowers 


DiscoveRY IN THE JuDEAN Desert, by 
Geza Vermes (Desclee, $5.00). A solid 
addition to the literature on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Father Vermes is a young 
Hungarian-born scholar who now lives 
in France and engages in biblical re- 
search and Oriental studies. His book 
is calm, factual and balanced, summar- 
izing all that is known to date about 
the Jewish ascetic community that flour- 
ished in Palestine during the time of 
Christ. It includes translations of many 
of the important documents—among 
them the Habakkuk Commentary, the 
Manual of Discipline and the Damas- 
cus Document—some interesting pho- 
tographs and a useful map. 
—Hatpan WHEY 


A Catt To THE Laity, by the Most 
Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 
(Newman, $3.00). The Archbishop of 
Boston, one of the most vocal and lay- 
minded members of the American 
hierarchy, speaks out on the role of the 
layman in the Church. A series of spe- 
cifically useful chapters show precisely 
how the layman can go about seeking 
his own sanctity and participating in 
Catholic Action. 


Love THE Lorp Tuy Gop, by Louis 
Colin, C.SS.R. (Newman, $3.50). A 
series of sober and very readable essays, 
rich in quotations from Scripture and 
the saints, which should do much to 
clarify for the general reader the pre- 
cise implications of the first and great- 
est commandment. The concept of 
charity which emerges from this book 
is completely traditional, and very much 
alive. 


BripecRoom AND Bripe,. by Ronald 
Knox (Sheed and Ward, $2.50). Twen- 
ty-five essays on Holy Matrimony, 
written in Msgr. Knox’s usual urbane 
and comfortable manner, which should 
go a long way toward easing the cus 
tomary nervousness of bridegroom and 
bride. 
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WHERE IS UNCLE PETER? 


We confess we’re a little worried. As you may remember, Uncle 
Peter received a flattering entry in the Look-Alike contest, 
together with a picture of the Nebraska widow who sent it. 

We'd always considered Uncle a phlegmatic type, but he was off 
like a shot, muttering something about he who hesitates being 
lost. Well, Uncle may not have hesitated, but he certainly is lost. 
We got two cards from him, one from Elmira, N.Y. (where Uncle’s 
1922 Duesenberg broke down) and the other from Lima, Ohio (or 
Lima, Peru—the postmark was a bit blurred). And there the 

trail ends... . We've just realized that the worst thing about 

our fretting is that we’ve neglected Uncle’s book business. 

It’s true that he sort of dumped it into our hands, without so 

much as a by-your-leave, but we do feel responsible. So if you'd 
look over the outstanding bargains we’re presenting from Uncle’s 
stock this month, and send in your order today .. . we’d 
appreciate it. As will Uncle, if we ever find him. 


$4.00 EACH 


41) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA. 
A picture and text survey of recent 
achievements in various graphic and con- 
struction fields that should be of —_ in- 
terest to artists, architects and lovers of 
clean lines. (List price, $12.50) 


50) VELASQUEZ. A handsome volume of 
reproductions, including many color plates, 
of the art of Spain’s great master. Intro- 
duction by Jose Ortega y Gasset. (List 
price, $7.50) 


$3.00 EACH 


49) ROMANESQUE MURAL PAINTING 
IN BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA, by Jiri 
Masin. Striking reproductions of the high- 
ly mature but little-known medieval church 
murals of Czechoslovakia. Color plates. 
(List price, $10.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous Brazilian 
scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not artificial means of population control 
—are the answers to undernourishment 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


28) MODERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION- 
ARIES, edited by Donald Attwater. How 
five independent and highly original think- 
ers—Soren Kierkegaard, G. K. Chesterton, 


Eric Gill, C. F. Andrews and Nicolas 
Berdyaev—discovered that a dynamic, rev- 
olutionary Christianity is the only answer 
to the corruption of Western civilization. 
(List price, $4.00) 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
of writings on Our Lord by dozens of au- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, sychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two oj the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
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$1.50 EACH 


jo Rn HOUSE THAT NINO BUILT, by 
Giovanni Guareschi. In which the author 


morous subject closer at hand—his own 
family. (List price, $3.00) 


P| GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap. 
Four d ished English Catholics—M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, §.J., and E. I. Watkin—explai 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at various 
times during the last 30 years, which offer 
profoundly a. ideas on such 
themes as the earthl ope of Christians. 
the nature of anguish, and the future of 
Christian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


34) LETTERS ON ART AND LITERATURE, 
3 Francois Mauriac. A_ group of letters 
which Mauriac wrote to ech is thought, 
challenge a position or defend a thesis. The 
addressees include Albert Camus, Jean 
Cocteau and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 
jects range from the Claudel-Gide corre- 
7 to the death of Georges Bernanos. 
(List price, $3.00) 


44) FROM CONFUCIUS TO CHRIST, by 
Paul Sih. The a account of his 
conversion by a noted Chinese diplomat 
and writer, (List price, $3.00) 


48) PEGUY, by Daniel Halevy. A basic 
book, by a man who was his friend, on 
Peguy as a Christian thinker and artist 
and a polemicist who shook society in 
ways we are just beginning to discover. 
(List price, $3.00) 


51) THE VIRGIN MARY, by Jean Guitton. 
Among the best books ever written on 
the Blessed Virgin, an unsentimental yet 
devout study of her attributes and role 
and the development of her cult. (List 
price, $3.00) 


Six Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and srytng to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a_ background of 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) 


37) THE LAMB. Mauriac’s latest novel, a 
story of sacrifice which introduces a new 
note of optimism and joy. (List price, $3.00) 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD. A powerful story 
of a brother and sister caught up in a pas- 
sionate relationship with their gardener’s 
son. (List price, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


18) THERESE. One of Mauriac’s greatest 
works, the penetration of the soul of a 
woman who tries to live evilly but is re- 
deemed by her inherent courage and dig- 
nity. (List price, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


46) EASTERN CATHOLIC WORSHIP, by 
Donald Attwater. An extremely valuable 
book that contains translations of a num- 
ber of Eastern Catholic _liturgies and a 
helpful introduction to Eastern worship. 
(List price, $2.50) 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- 
mund Levaire. A discussion of the great 
Mass, the first polyphonic Mass ever writ- 
ten, composed by one of the giants of the 
14th century—a book which bears exam- 
ination in the light of the current contro- 
oso about music in church. (List price, 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry, mystic- 
27 75) magic and knowledge. (List price, 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 

PHY,  Bage mae g Maritain. A good, short 
study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 





NEW... for little ones from 3 to 6 years! 


for very young 


. . . wonderful “busy books” 
written just for them by the 
beloved Maryknoll Sisters 
size — 11” x 8%" 


imprimatur: © Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop ot N Y 


Their very own series... 
9 


Printed on fine book 


paper. Sturdy covers. 


three to six. Stories . . . pictures .. . cut-outs... animals 

.«.songs.., games. Everything children love — a whole 
series of colorful books with a new one mailed to your children 
every ten days. You'll want to see it for yourself and you can. 
Send only 10¢ now for the first introductory copy 


Teaches as it Entertains—Printed in full color throughout 
THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is ideal because it teaches 
while it entertains, instilling Catholic ideals, and helping the 
small children to grow in mind and spirit in that fascinating 
new world of their religion. The pictures are bright and gay, 
full of glowing colors... and the characters so vivid they seem 
to make each story come alive. 


Helps Mother, too! 
Here’s the answer to endless questions which small children 
ask Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
can God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
in a way that helps give children a sense of security ... creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them. 


Love of Beauty — an Appreciation Which Grows 


Beautiful books encourage children’s powers of concentration, 
especially in these days of poured-in entertainment. ..and 
you can just. picture the little ones’ delight with full-color 
pictures by world-famous children’s artists! There’s nothing — 
no nothing —quite like the book they own... their very own! 
There are not too many words on a page, and each copy is 
a on pure white paper in nice, big, easy-to-read type. 

ie covers are made of linen-finish stock, sturdy enough to 
_stand ‘up under lots of hard wear. 

~~ 


Te CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is for the little ones — from 


SEND ONLY 10¢ FOR 
FIRST INTRODUCTORY COPY 


No Obligation to Continue — 
Cancel Whenever You Wish 
Pay Only for Copies 
Actually Received 
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How to Join THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 
You can have these wonderful books mailed to your children 
by filling out the coupon below. The first copy is almost a gift — 
ONLY 10¢. After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a new 
one will be mailed every ten days. There are 24 different copies 
in all at only 35¢ each — a wonderful bargain in hundreds.of , 
happy, busy hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES ACTUALLY 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


a FREE GIFT 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


When you order your first 
TREASURE Box copy, we will 
send you absolutely FREE... 
a charming miniature of the 
Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Ober- 
*  ammergau. This beautiful keep- 
_ sake is yours to keep always! 


introductory 
copy for 


© MCMLVII 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N, Y. 36 

















